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The  Tale  of  Trinity 


BY  JOHN  P.  PETERS,  D.D. 

[Dr.  Peters  is  rector  of  St.  Michael's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  this  city,  as 
were  his  father  and  grandfather  before  him.  This  church  appeals  very  successfully  to 
others  besides  the  wealthy.  Dr.  Peters  has  written  a  history  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  city  and  is  as  well  informed  as  any  man  on  the  subject  here  treated.  To  the  general 
public  he  is  chiefly  known  as  a  Biblical  and  Oriental  scholar,  and  as  one  who  has  given 
much  attention  to  the  betterment  of  civic  affairs.  Trinity  is  the  wealthiest  church  in  the 
United  States. — Editor.] 


IN  1697  the  English  Crown,  in  pursu- 
ance of  its  policy,  inaugurated  after 
the  overthrow  of  James  II. ,  of  com- 
bating French  and  Roman  Catholic  in- 
fluence in  the  colonies,  granted  a  site  at 
the  head  of  Wall  street  for  a  parish 
church,  for  "the  use  and  behalf  of  the 
inhabitants  from  time  to  time  inhabiting 
and  to  inhabit  within  our  said  city  of 
New  York,  in  communion  of  our  said 
Protestant  Church  of  England,  as  now 
establisht  by  our  laws."  By  the  act  of 
incorporation  in  the  same  year  the  cor- 
poration of  this  church  was  to  consist  of 
"the  rector  and  inhabitants  of  our  said 
city  of  New  York,  in  communion  of  our 
Protestant  Church  of  England,  as  now 
establisht  by  our  laws."  It  was  further 
provided  that  this  should  be  the  "sole 
and  only  parish  church  in  the  city  of 
New  York."  This  corporation  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Colonial  Legislature  in 
1704,  with  the  addition  of  the  words: 
"and  their  successors."  To  the  parish 
thus  incorporated  was  granted,  in  1705, 
at  a  nominal  rental,  the  King's  Farm, 
which  constitutes  the  great  bulk  of  Trin- 
ity's present  real  estate  holdings.  The 
title  of  this  property  was  changed  from 
nominal  lease-hold  to  actual  fee-simple 
somewhere  toward  the  close  of  that  cen- 
tury, and  the  former  King's  Farm  was 
recognized  as  the  absolute  property  of 
the  corporation  when,  in  1784,  after  the 
Revolution,  the  State  Legislature  con- 
firmed it  in  the  powers  and  privileges 
granted  in  1697  and  1704.  In  1788  the 
name  of  the  corporation  was  changed, 
by  the  substitution  of  the  words  "Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  in  the  State  of 
New  York"  for  "Protestant  Church  of 
England,"  etc. 

At  this  time  the  corporation  possessed 
three  churches,  Trinity,  the  parish 
church  proper,  at  the  head  of  Wall  street, 
St.  George's  Chapel,  on  Beekman  street, 


and  St.  Paul's,  on  Vesey  street.  With 
the  growth  of  the  city  more  churches 
became  necessary.  In  1793  a  separate 
and  rival  congregation,  Christ  Church, 
was  created,  but  refused  admission  to 
convention,  because  Trinity  was,  by  law, 
the  "sole  and  only  parish"  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  But  the  example  of  this  sep- 
arate church  had  its  effect,  and  in  1802 
St.  Mark's  in  the  Bowery,  erected  by 
Trinity,  with  the  original  intention  of 
making  it  a  chapel,  like  St.  George's,  was 
set  apart  at  the  desire  of  those  who  were 
to  worship  there,  as  a  separate  church, 
and  twenty-five  lots  of  land  deeded  to  it 
as  an  endowment.  At  the  same  time 
Christ  Church  was  admitted  to  Conven- 
tion and  Trinity  ceased  to  be  in  fact  the 
"sole  and  only  parish"  in  New  York  City. 
(Following  the  example  of  St.  Mark's, 
St.  George's  was  converted  from  a 
chapel  into  an  independent  church,  with 
an  endowment  of  thirty-three  lots  of 
the  common  land,  in  181 1.)  The  cor- 
poration now  entered  on  a  policy  of 
church  extension,  and  in  the  next  few 
years  a  number  of  churches  were  erect- 
ed by  it  and  in  some  cases  endowed 
with  gifts  of  land,  on  the  theory  appar- 
ently that  the  property  held  by  it  be- 
longed, as  according  to  the  deed  of 
grant,  to  the  inhabitants  of  New  York 
in  communion  with  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  that  each  new  church  - 
establisht  should,  therefore,  have  a 
share  in  that  grant,  among  the  churches 
so  establisht  being  St.  Stephen's,  Grace, 
St.  Michael's  and  St.  James.  At  the  same 
time  Trinity  built  one  new  chapel,  St. 
John's,  Varick  street,  in  1807,  for  its 
own  congregation,  which  was  com- 
mencing to  move  northward. 

But  Trinity  did  not  confine  its  grants 
of  land  to  churches,  nor  to  the  limits  of 
New  York  City.  Now,  as  previously,  it 
interpreted  the  purposes  of  the  grant  and 
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its  powers  under  it,  in  a  general  and 
elastic  spirit,  endowing  and  assisting 
churches  in  Long  Island,  Westchester, 
and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  educational  in- 
stitutions. It  even  granted  three  lots  to 
a  Presbyterian  Church  and  among  its 
other  gifts  are  recorded  grants  of  land 
for  a  ferry  and  a  couple  of  markets. 

It  ought  to  be  said  that  at  this  time 
and  for  a  considerable  period  thereafter 
the  rector  of  Trinity  Church  was  also 
bishop  of  the  diocese  of  New  York,  and 
that  Trinity  practically  bore  the  expenses 
of  Episcopal  maintenance,  and  in  fact 
constituted  the  center  and  governing 
body  of  the  Church  at  large  in  the  dio- 
cese of  New  York.  Because  of  this  re- 
lation to  the  diocese  it  became,  also,  an 
efficient  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
Church  under  the  aggressive  leadership 
of  Bishop  Hobart  in  the  central  and  west- 
ern part  of  the  State. 

In  1811  and  1812  some  members  of  St. 
Stephen's  Church  undertook  to  vote  in 
the  annual  election  by  the  corporators  of 
the  wardens  and  vestrymen  of  Trinity 
Church,  and  their  votes  being  refused, 
there  was  much  dissension  and  some  dan- 
ger of  civil  process.  This  attempt  raised, 
also,  the  question  of  the  legality  of  the 
grants  made  by  the  corporation  to  the 
separate  parishes  of  St.  Mark's,  St. 
George's,  St.  Stephen's  and  the  rest.  Ac- 
cordingly, in.  18 1 3,  application  was  made 
to  the  Legislature  to  change  the  charter 
to  meet  existing  conditions.  The  sep- 
arate incorporated  churches,  which  had 
already  received  their  share  of  the  gen- 
eral common  land,  did  not  oppose  this 
action  and  St.  Mark's  officially  supported 
it,  for  indeed  some  such  change  seemed 
necessary  in  order  to  give  it  an  unques- 
tioned title  to  its  holdings.  Individual 
members  of  the  Episcopal  Church  did, 
however,  protest  against  the  change.  The 
act  was  finally  past  by  both  houses  of 
the  Legislature  by  substantial  majorities 
and  went  to  the  Council  of  Revision  on 
questions  of  constitutionality  raised  by 
the  Chancellor,  where  the  vote  was  tied. 
The  act  finally  became  law  without  the 
governor's  signature,  he  having  voted 
against  the  bill  in  council.  Among  the 
members  of  the  council  voting  in  favor 
of  the  bill  was  Judge  afterwards  Chan- 
cellor Kent,  who  later  put  himself  on 
record  against  its  constitutionality,  say- 


ing that  he  had  voted  for  it  on  incorrect 
information  as  to  facts. 

By  this  act,  past  January  25th,  1814, 
the  name  of  the  corporation  was  changed 
to  read  "the  rector,  church  wardens  and 
vestrymen  of  Trinity  Church  in  the  city 
of  New  York,"  and  the  corporators,  or. 
those  entitled  to  vote  in  the  annual  elec- 
tions for  wardens  and  vestrymen,  were 
declared  to  be  "all  male  persons  of  full 
age  who  for  the  space  of  one  year  pre- 
ceding any  election  shall  have  been  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  of  Trinity 
Church  aforesaid,  or  of  any  of  the 
chapels  belonging  to  the  same,  and  who 
shall  hold,  occupy  or  enjoy  a  pew  or  seat 
in  Trinity  Church  or  in  any  of  the  said 
chapels  or  have  partaken  of  the  holy 
communion  therein  within  the  said  year." 
By  this  act  Trinity  ceased,  by  law  as  in 
fact,  to  be  the  "sole  and  only  parish 
church"  in  New  York.  The  separate 
corporations  already  created  were  con- 
firmed in  their  legal  existence  and  it  was 
provided  that  "when  and  as  often  as  it 
shall  seem  expedient  to  the  said  rector, 
church  wardens  and  vestrymen  in  the 
city  of  New  York  to  divide  the  congre- 
gation or  corporators  belonging  to  the 
said  corporation,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
them  to  do  it." 

In  the  memorial  advocating  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  presented  to  the  Council 
of  Revision  by  Colonel  Robert  Troup,  a 
vestryman  of  Trinity  Church  and  the  au- 
thorized agent  of  the  church  for  that  pur- 
pose, occur  these  words:  "It  is  morally 
certain  that  the  future  increase  of  the 
population  of  the  city  will  strongly  rec- 
ommend to  the  corporation  of  Trinity 
Church  the  policy  of  dividing  its  cor- 
porators, and  setting  them  off  in  separate 
churches,  with  suitable  endowments,  and 
to  enable  the  vestry  to  do  this  in  a  mode 
free  from  all  legal  doubts  ...  is  a 
fifth  object  of  the  bill." 

Further  he  says : 

"The  bill,  when  past  into  a  law,  would 
have  the  happy  consequence  of  enabling 
the  Vestry  of  Trinity  Church,  from  time 
to  time,  as  society  shall  advance,  to  sepa- 
rate the  churches,  with  the  consent  of 
their  congregations,  and  to  endow  them 
with  competent  estates.  No  power  can 
be  more  congenial  than  this  to  the  spirit 
of  our  republican  systems.  The  fre- 
quent exercise  of  the  power,  likewise,  by 
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breaking  down  the  estate  of  Trinity 
Church,  would  allay  the  fears  of  those 
honest  republicans  who  look  upon  large 
estates  as  nurseries  of  sentiments  hostile 
to  liberty;  and  it  would  calm  the  minds 
of  those  enthusiastic  devotees  who  be- 
lieve that  religious  societies,  when  pos- 
sessing wealth,  seldom  employ  enough  of 
it  in  the  heavenly  work  of  propagating 
the  Gospel." 

One  of  the  grounds,  therefore,  for  the 
change  of  its  charter  was  to  enable 
Trinity  to  divide  its  corporators,  "the  in- 
habitants of  the  city  in  communion  with 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,"  as 
need  arose  thru  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  city,  and  to  set  off  inde- 
pendent churches  with  a  just  share  of  en- 
dowment. The  pursuit  of  this  policy  was 
an  implied  condition  of  the  new  charter, 
and  from  its  past  history  the  Legislature 
had  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  cor- 
poration was,  if  possible,  only  too  ready 
to  alienate  parcels  of  the  original  land 
grant  for  that  purpose,  and  even  for  pur- 
poses outside  of  the  actual  intent  of  the 
grant.  But  the  bill  once  past,  Trinity 
began  to  reverse  its  policy  and  whereas, 
between  1748  and  18 14,  299  lots  were 
granted  by  it  to  churches  and  benevolent 
corporations,  since  that  date  only  nine- 
teen have  been  granted.  The  period  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  grant  of  the 
new  charter  was  one  of  peculiar  stagna- 
tion in  the  church  life  of  New  York.  For 
some  years  no  new  churches  were  built. 
When  church  extension  was  resumed,  we 
find  Trinity  substituting  gifts  of  money 
in  place  of  the  land  endowments  formerly 
given.  Later,  for  gifts  were  substituted 
mortgages;  and  at  last,  in  1861,  Trinity 
formally  adopted  the  policy,  as  stated  in 
its  Year  Book  of  1877,  °f  restricting  its 
gifts  and  donations  "to  the  parish  proper, 
excepting  in  cases  in  which  poor  churches 
had  become  dependent  on  the  corpora- 
tion, and  could  not  hold  their  ground 
without  its  continued  help."  Not  only 
did  Trinity  thus  pursue  with  increasing 
definiteness  a  policy  of  selfishness  and 
accumulation  in  its  treatment  of  its  finan- 
cial trust,  it  also  adopted  the  policy  of  re- 
fusing to  divide  its  corporators,  even  at 
their  own  desire,  rejecting  in  1839  tne  re_ 
quest  of  the  pewholders  of  St.  Paul's 
Chapel  for  independence,  and  in  1909  the 
similar  request  of  the  pewholders  of  St. 


John's,  in  striking  contrast  with  its  ac- 
tion toward  St.  Mark's  and  St.  George's 
before  1814. 

With  the  growth  of  the  city  the  Trin- 
ity property  increast  enormously  in  value 
and  soon  a  twofold  hostility  to  Trinity 
corporation  developed ;  one  within  the 
Church,  on  account  of  the  party  policy 
pursued  or  believed  to  be  pursued  by 
Trinity  in  the  use  of  its  grants  and  mort- 
gages for  the  support  and  strengthening 
of  the  High  Church  party  and  for  the 
control  of  Convention,  the  other  without 
the  Church  because  of  the  republican  dis- 
trust of  great  accumulations  of  wealth, 
especially  in  the  hands  of  a  religious  cor- 
poration. In  1835  a  memorial  was  ad- 
drest  to  the  Legislature  setting  forth  that 
under  its  original  charter  the  income  of 
Trinity  was  not  to  exceed  the  amount  of 
£1,200  (equivalent  to  about  $3,000  of 
the  then  currency),  and  that  this  limit 
had  been  greatly  exceeded,  so  that  by 
means  of  its  wealth  Trinity  corporation 
had  become  a  menace  to  religious  liberty 
by  exercising  a  preponderating  influence, 
not  only  in  the  affairs  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  this  State,  but  in 
those  of  the  United  States,  and  praying 
that  "the  whole  of  said  real  estate,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  creates  the  excess  of 
revenue,  beyond  the  amount  limited,  may 
be  taken  to  and  for  the  people  of  this 
State."  This  memorial  was  referred  to 
the  commissioners  of  the  land  office,  who 
reported  against  the  memorialists. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
New  York  was,  originally,  the  Church  of 
the  wealthy  and  well-to-do  classes.  All 
the  original  independent  churches,  as 
well  as  the  chapels  of  Trinity,  had  been 
erected  by  or  for  this  class  of  the  com- 
munity. There  was  no  place  in  the  Church 
for  clerks,  mechanics,  artisans,  and  the 
like,  much  less  for  the  very  poor.  With 
the  election  of  Bishop  Onderdonk,  in 
1830,  the  Church  began  to  wake  up  to  its 
obligations  toward  these  classes  of  the 
community,  who  had  increased  greatly  in 
numbers  with  the  development  of  trade 
and  commerce  consequent  especially  on 
the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  in 
1831  the  New  York  P.  E.  City  Mission 
Society  was  established  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  free  churches  in  various  parts 
of  the  city  for  their  use.  All  the  churches 
contributed    toward  this  work,  Trinity 
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giving  from  $600  to  $1,800  annually.  But 
the  change  of  population  brought  with  it 
another  change.  The  well-to-do  classes 
began  to  move  northward  out  of  the  bus- 
iness districts.  Those  were  somewhat 
barbarous  days,  from  the  modern  reli- 
gious point  of  view,  and  we  find  the  ex- 
periences of  Micah  and  the  Danites  of  the 
Book  of  Judges  repeated  in  New  York. 
The  well-to-do,  as  they  moved  up  town, 
picked  up  their  churches  and  their  priests, 
treating  both  as  their  own  personal  prop- 
erty, and  marched  northward,  as  the 
Danites  had  done  with  Micah's  priests 
and  Micah's  gods,  leaving  the  unfortun- 
ate newcomers,  too  poor  to  provide  for 
themselves,  churchless  and  godless.  Some 
of  the  churches  salved  their  consciences 
by  building  chapels  for  the  poor  else- 
where, but  these  enterprises,  combined 
with  the  new  burdens  of  church  erection 
and  the  like,  consequent  on  their  removal, 
interfered  with  their  co-operation  in  the 
general  work  of  the  Church  in  New  York 
represented  by  the  City  Mission  Society. 

To  its  honor,  be  it  said,  that  Trinity 
for  a  considerable  period  resisted  the 
temptation  to  take  part  in  this  impious 
movement  for  the  removal  of  churches 
from  poorer  districts  to  those  more  well 
to  do.  It  continued  and  enlarged  its 
work  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  tak- 
ing back  the  old  St.  George's  Chapel  on 
Beekman  street,  when  St.  George's 
Church  moved  to  more  fashionable  quar- 
ters on  Stuyvesant  Square.  But  finally, 
under  the  pressure  of  some  of  its  own 
well-to-do  members,  who  had  moved  up- 
town, and  wanted  a  more  conveniently 
located  church  home  gratis,  Trinity  itself 
joined  the  procession  and  built  Trinity 
Chapel  on  Twenty-fifth  street,  and  $230,- 
ooo,  a  very  large  sum  for  that  time,  was 
put  into  this  building.  To  secure  the 
money  for  the  erection  of  this  chapel 
without  impairing  its  principal,  Trinity 
felt  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  work 
among  the  poor.  As  a  consequence  the 
City  Mission  Society  was  dissolved,  and 
one  of  its  churches,  St.  Matthew's,  in  a 
most  needy  part  of  the  city,  among  Trin- 
ity's own  tenants,  was  sold  under  the 
hammer.  Appeals  for  aid  in  other  direc- 
tions were  similarly  disregarded.  Zion 
Church,  on  Mott  street,  a  most  admirable 
center  for  a  great  mission  work,  in  what 
was  then  becoming  the  most  vicious  and 


most  needy  part  of  the  whole  city,  was 
sold  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  Trinity,  to 
whom  churchmen  had  turned  for  aid  in 
the  emergency,  refusing  aid.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  city  a  large  and  needy 
population  was  sweeping  northward,  ut- 
terly godless  and  uncared  for.  Dr.  How- 
land,  at  the  Holy  Apostles,  on  Twenty- 
eighth  street,  was  trying,  with  very  lim- 
ited means,  to  serve  a  part  of  this  grow- 
ing population,  and  the  rector  of  St. 
Michael's,  reaching  down  from  above, 
had  established  St.  Timothy's  Church,  in 
Fifty-fourth  street.  Both  these  were  very 
feeble  stations'.  Dr.  Howland  addrest 
himself  to  Trinity  for  aid,  offering  to 
give  $15,000  of  his  own  means  toward 
erecting  a  church  for  the  great  commu- 
nity growing  up  between  these  two  fee- 
ble stations,  if  Trinity  would  give  $10,- 
000,  and  his  request  did  not  even  receive 
the  courtesy  of  an  answer.  At  the  same 
time  Trinity's  own  chapel  of  St.  George's 
was  closed  and  the  site  sold.  Perhaps 
Trinity  was  no  more  guilty  morally  of 
forsaking  Christ's  poor  than  were  other 
well-to-do  churches,  which  had  been  cre- 
ated out  of  the  original  Trinity  endow- 
ment, and  whose  wealthy  members  had 
appropriated  that  endowment  and  carried 
it  up  town  for  their  own  use,  instead  of 
putting  their  hands  in  their  pockets  to 
provide  a  new  church  for  themselves, 
leaving  that  which  had  been  given  from 
the  Trinity  endowment  for  the  use  of  the 
poorer  populaton  southward.  But  Trin- 
ity's misconduct  seemed  more  flagrant, 
because  she  was  the  trustee  of  a  great 
property  belonging  to  the  whole  Church. 
Being  so  abundantly  endowed  as  to  need 
no  support  from  well-to-do  parishioners, 
she  could  perfectly  well  have  afforded  to 
prosecute,  with  her  inherited  means,  the 
work  of  the  Church  among  the  poor.  It 
was  generally  felt  that  the  well-to-do 
members  of  Trinity  Corporation  in  ap- 
propriating $230,000  to  build  Trinity 
Chapel,  at  the  very  moment  when  there 
was  such  crying  need  for  help  in  the 
Church's  work  among  the  poor,  were 
robbing  the  Church  and  poor  alike.  Gen- 
eral John  A.  Dix,  himself  a  member  of 
the  Trinity  vestry,  writes  of  this : 

"I  was  opposed  to  the  construction  of  Trinity 
Chapel,  believing  the  private  wealth  of  the  dis- 
trict for  which  its  ministrations  were  designed 
sufficient  to  furnish  them  without  the  aid  of 
Trinity  Church." 
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He  had  a  vision  of  a  far  nobler  and 
more  honest  use  for  Trinity's  great  trust 
fund,  and  in  185 1  he  proposed  to  the  cor- 
poration this:  1.  To  make  the  seats  in 
Trinity  Church,  St.  John's  and  St.  Paul's 
chapels  free.  2.  To  establish  free  schools 
in  connection  with  Trinity  Church  and  its 
chapels.  3.  To  devote  the  funds  of  the 
corporation  to  the  education  and  reli- 
gious instruction  of  the  poor  of  the  city. 
His  plan  being — 

"to  rescue  the  lower  part  of  the  city — that  por- 
tion which  has  not  only  an  immense  body  of 
resident  poor,  but  which  receives  into  its  bosom 
the  greater  part  of  the  destitute  who  seek  a 
refuge  here  from  hardship  in  other  countries — 
to  rescue  this  combined  mass  of  permanent 
and  temporary  indigence  from  the  utter  spirit- 
ual abandonment  with  which  it  was  threatened 
by  the  removal  of  those  to  whose  wealth  and 
liberality  it  had  been  accustomed  to  look  for 
sympathy  and  pecuniary  aid,  to  more  congenial 
districts." 

His  scheme  comprehended  the  spiritual 
instruction  of  the  adult  inhabitants,  the 
education  of  their  children,  and  the  min- 
istration to  their  temporal  wants ;  and  to 
his  vision  God's  poor  constituted  the  true 
parish  of  Trinity  Church. 

As  a  result  of  Trinity's  appropriation 
of  its  trust  fund  to  build  a  costly  church 
for  the  well-to-do  (Trinity  Chapel,  com- 
menced 1 85 1,  completed  1856,  at  a  cost 
of  $230,000)  at  the  same  time  that  it 
refused  absolutely  essential  aid  to  the 
work  among  the  poor,  and  as  a  result 
also  of  its  supposed  abuse  of  its  trust  to 
promote  the  interests  of  an  ecclesiastical 
party  within  the  Church,  public  feeling 
became  greatly  aroused.  In  1846  a  num- 
ber of  the  leading  clergy  and  laity  had 
addrest  to  the  Legislature  a  memorial, 
asking  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  1814, 
as  a  means  of  enabling  them  to  go  into 
the  courts  on  a  fair  basis,  to  determine 
the  legality  of  Trinity's  use  of  its  trust, 
and  to  reclaim  for  the  Church  at  large 
that  which  was  originally  granted  to  the 
Church.  The  committee  of  the  Senate 
to  which  the  memorial  was  referred  pre- 
sented two  reports,  the  majority  against 
the  memorialists.  The  following  year 
the  same  memorial  was  introduced  in  the 
Assembly  and  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  which  unanimously  reported 
against  it,  on  the  ground,  apparently, 
that  the  memorialists  had  their  remedy 
in  the  courts.  Now  the  fight  was  re- 
newed in  a  different  and  more  serious 


manner.  Trinity  was  attackt  on  the 
floor  of  the  convention  and  in  the  press, 
Anthon,  Taylor,  Tyng  and  Muhlenberg, 
the  most  distinguisht  leaders  of  the 
Church  of  that  day,  all  taking  part 
against  her,  together  with  such  laymen 
as  Robert  B.  Minturn,  Frederick  S. 
Winston  and  John  D.  Wolf.  Finally,  in 
1855,  moral  suasion  proving  ineffective, 
the  whole  matter  of  Trinity's  manage- 
ment of  her  trust  was  carried  to  the 
Legislature. 

The  Senate  appointed  a  committee  of 
investigation,  which  demanded  of  Trin- 
ity:  ( 1 )  The  names  of  the  corporators. 
(2)  An  account  of  the  use  of  its  funds; 
as,  how  many  free  churches  had  been 
built  in  destitute  parts  of  the'  city,  feeble 
churches  assisted,  etc.,  during  the  five 
years  preceding.  (3)  What  appropria- 
tions had  been  made  to  charitable  insti- 
tutions and  other  benevolent  work  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  (4)  What  prop- 
erty was  owned  by  Trinity,  the  number 
and  location  of  its  lots,  and  the  value  of 
the  same.  (5)  The  conditions  on  which 
that  property  was  leased  and  to  whom. 
For  a  long  time  Trinity  refused  to  give 
an  answer,  claiming  that,  by  a  special 
provision  of  its  charter  of  1814,  it  was 
exempted  from  the  obligation  of  making 
any  such  report.  At  last,  in  1856,  under 
protest,  the  corporation  presented  a  re- 
port in  answer  to  the  questions  askt, 
which  report  was  submitted  to  the  Legis- 
lature and  by  it  returned  to  the  commit- 
tee, with  instructions  to  investigate  fur- 
ther and  report  what  action,  if  any, 
should  be  taken  in  the  premises.  Ac- 
cordingly, subpenas  were  issued  and  a 
rather  extensive  investigation  conducted, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  the  commit- 
tee presented  to  the  Legislature  a  report 
of  the  most  scathing  character.  There 
were,  it  seemed,  in  the  diocese  of  New 
York,  sixty-six  parishes  encumbered 
with  mortgages,  held  by  Trinity  Church, 
with  accumulated  interest  to  the  amount 
of  about  $600,000.  These  mortgages, 
the  committee  held,  "can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered in  any  other  light  than  as  mort- 
gages upon  that  very  independence 
which  it  was  one  object  of  the  law  of 
1814  to  secure."  The  allowances  grant- 
ed to  feeble  churches  were  reported  to 
have  been  granted  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent on  a  partisan  basis,  to  produce  reli- 
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ance  "for  opinions  as  for  pecuniary  sup- 
port on  the  corporation  of  Trinity 
Church."  As  to  Trinity's  property  hold- 
ings, the  committee  reported  that  the 
value  stated  by  the  Trinity  Corporation 
was  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  real  value 
of  the  property,  as  determined  by  their 
investigations.  The  original  Trinity  prop- 
erty had  consisted  of  2,068  lots,  of  which 
since  1748,  318  had  been  given  away  in 
the  endowment  of  churches  and  chari- 
table institutions,  as  mentioned  above; 
1,059  nad  been  sold,  the  proceeds  being 
used  either  for  building  and  current  ex- 
penses within  the  parish,  or  for  gifts  and 
loans  to  churches  and  charitable  and  edu- 
cational institutions;  691  lots  remained 
in  Trinity's  possession,  having  a  value  of 
$5,221,293.47,  instead  of  $1,016,327.58, 
as  reported  by  Trinity.  Reviewing 
Trinity's  relation  to  the  passage  of  the 
law  of  1814,  and  its  administration  of 
the  property  held  by  it  since  the  passage 
of  that  law,  the  report  proceeds :  "If 
there  had  been  any  such  fraudulent  in- 
tention to  obtain  power  under  that  law, 
in  order  to  defeat  the  very  ends  which 
it  proposed  to  secure,  your  committee 
cannot  see  that  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary for  the  corporation,  in  that  case,  to 
alter  in  any  respect  that  which  has  been 
their  actual  course,  in  order  to  carry  out 
such  fraudulent  intention  with  entire 
success." 

A  bill  to  amend  the  charter  was  intro- 
duced, the  passage  of  which  would  have 
meant  the  restitution  of  the  property  to 
the  Church  in  New  York  at  large.  Num- 
bers of  churches  thruout  the  State  rallied 
to  the  defense  of  Trinity,  sending  in 
petitions  to  the  Legislature  against  the 
repeal  of  the  charter  of  1814.  These,  as 
it  was  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  came  almost  exclu- 
sively from  "high  churches,"  which  were 
tied  to  Trinity  directly  or  indirectly  thru 
mortgages  and  stipends.  The  bill  finally 
past  the  Senate  by  a  very  fair  majority 
in  1857  and  went  to  the  House,  where  it 
was  referred  to  a  committee,  from  which 
it  was  not  reported  back  before  adjourn- 
ment. 

This  ended  the  legislative  battle.  It 
did  not  result  in  any  serious  change  in 
the  Trinity  policy.  The  Trinity  Corpo- 
ration seems  to  have  felt  that  the  inac- 
tion of  the  Legislature  confirmed  it  in 


its  treatment  of  the  property  as  belong- 
ing to  Trinity  only,  for  its  own  sole  use 
and  behoof,  the  bill  of  18 14  and  its  own 
representations  at  the  time  of  the  pas- 
sage of  that  bill  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, and  it  has  sinee  that  date  con- 
tinued to  regard  the  property  as  belong- 
ing to  the  corporators  of  Trinity  parish 
only,  or,  rather,  to  Trinity  Corporation, 
*.  e.,  the  Rector,  Wardens  and  Vestry- 
men of  Trinity  Church.  In  fact,  as  al- 
ready stated,  the  corporation  did  formal- 
ly commit  itself,  in  1861,  to  this  view, 
determining  at  that  time  to  confine  the 
use  of  its  property  thereafter  to  Trinity 
parish,  maintaining  its  church  and  chap- 
els in  the  downtown  districts,  and  from 
time  to  time  "providing  for  the  accom- 
modation of  parishioners  as  they  remove 
to  a  distance  from  the  churches"  more 
Trinity  chapels. 

By  the  Religious  Corporations  Act  of 
1867,  the  passage  of  which  it  was  instru- 
mental in  securing,  Trinity  obtained  the 
means  of  erecting  chapels,  the  congrega- 
tions of  which  should  not  be  a  part  of 
the  Corporation  of  Trinity  Church,  enti- 
tled to  vote  at  the  elections  of  wardens 
and  vestrymen.  Under  the  terms  of  this 
grant  it  erected  St.  Chrysostom's  Chapel, 
at  Seventh  avenue  and  Thirty-ninth 
street  (1869)  and  St.  Augustine's  Chap- 
el, in  Houston  street  (1877),  ^e  latter 
being  at  the  time  of  its  erection  the  most 
elaborately  equipt  plant  in  the  city  for 
institutional  Church  work  as  then  known. 
The  construction  of  these  chapels  indi- 
cated a  revival  of  the  city  missionary 
spirit,  consequent  on  the  resurrection  of 
the  N.  Y.  P.  E.  City  Mission  Society  in 
1864.  By  general  consent,  as  set  forth 
in  the  Trinity  Year  Book  of  1877,  the 
lower  part  of  the  city  was  now  assigned 
to  Trinity  as  its  special  field  of  work  and 
it  accepted  the  obligation,  holding  "that 
the  greater  part  of  the  means  of  the  cor- 
poration should  be  spent  in  ministering 
to  their  welfare,"  maintaining  nine 
churches,  "either  wholly  or  in  greater 
part,  for  that  purpose,"  and  extending 
the  work  "as  fast  as  the  means  at  com- 
mand exist." 

In  1892,  however,  it  repeated  the  same 
sort  of  action  which  had  aroused  such 
indignant  protest  forty  years  before,  by 
spending  half  a  million  dollars  in  erect- 
ing  a  magnificent  chapel  and  parisr 
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house  (St.  Agnes's)  for  the  well-to-do 
people  of  the  upper  west  side,  who  were 
entirely  competent  to  provide  such  a 
place  of  worship  for  themselves.  This 
was  the  most  expensive  chapel  it  had 
ever  built.  But  at  the  same  time  that 
its  own  well-to-do  parishioners  were  thus 
helping  themselves  out  of  the  corpora- 
tion purse,  Trinity  was  undergoing  seri- 
ous criticism  for  its  failure  to  provide 
proper  housing  for  its  poor  tenants  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  city,  or  to  intro- 
duce the  sanitary  improvements  which 
were  regarded  as  absolutely  necessary 
for  health  and  decency.  It  resisted  in 
the  courts  the  Tenement  House  Law, 
which  provided  for  the  introduction  of 
water  on  all  the  floors  of  tenement  build- 
ings. Jacob  A.  Riis,  in  his  "Battle  with 
the  Slum,"  speaking  of  its  action  at  this 
period,  says :  "Trinity,  the  wealthiest 
church  corporation  in  the  land,  was  in 
constant  opposition,  as  the  tenement 
house  landlord,  and  finally,  to  save  a  few 
hundred  dollars,  came  near  to  upsetting 
the  whole  structure  of  tenement  law  that 
had  been  built  up,  in  the  interest  of  the 
toilers  and  the  city's  safety,  with  such 
infinite  pains." 

Trinity  did,  however,  add  one  more 
chapel  to  the  number  of  its  missions  at 
this  time.  St.  Luke's  Church,  on  Hud- 
son street,  being  unable  to  support  itself 
financially,  Trinity  purchased  the  prop- 
erty and  turned  it  into  St.  Luke's  Free 
Chapel,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
spiritual  ministrations  for  the  middle- 
class  population  in  that  portion  of  the 
city,  Greenwich,  which  has  been  least 
affected  by  the  inroads  of  modern  im- 
provements, a  region  of  "small  separate 
houses. 

The  Trinity  Year  Book  .of  1877  sets 
forth  a  very  noble  theory  of  the  work  to 
be  done  by  Trinity  for  the  poor  in  the 
lower  districts  of  the  city;  but  in  prac- 
tice Trinity  did  not  do  that  work  effec- 
tively. It  seemed  to  lack  the  originative 
power,  the  sympathetic  vision  and  the 
aggressive  spirit  requisite  to  enable  it  to 
meet  the  new  conditions  created  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  city  by  the  introduction 
of  great  masses  of  foreigners  of  non- 
English-speaking  nationalities.  Numbers 
of  Italians,  Syrians  and  Jews  have  set- 
tled in  those  parts  of  the  city  which 
would  be  supposed  naturally  to  be  under 


the  charge  of  Trinity,  but  Trinity  failed 
to  provide  for  or  to  reach  them  by  mis- 
sions or  welfare  work  such  as  have 
proved  so  effective  at  St.  George's,  St. 
Bartholomew's,  St.  Andrew's,  Yonkers, 
and  elsewhere.  It  has  conducted  stately 
services  and  parochial  schools  along  old- 
fashioned  lines,  and  that  has  been  prac- 
tically the  extent  of  its  work.  So  far  as 
it  was  concerned,  the  foreign  national- 
ities were  practically  left  to  shift  for 
themselves. 

As  a  result  of  its  general  lack  of  ag- 
gressive policy,  in  work  among  the  poor, 
and  under  the  changing  conditions  of 
population  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,. 
St.  John's  Chapel,  on  Varick  street,  al- 
most died  out.  When  erected,  in  1807, 
the  fashionable  chapel  of  Trinity,  St. 
John's  stood  facing  a  beautiful  proprie- 
tary park,  surrounded  by  handsome  resi- 
dences. As  the  population  moved  away 
and  the  old  houses  were  turned  first  into 
boarding-houses  and  then  into  tenements, 
those  having  a  proprietary  interest  in  the 
park  sought  to  derive  a  pecuniary  benefit 
by  selling  the  property.  The  majority 
of  the  Trinity  vestry  sympathized  with 
this  sentiment,  but  the  then  rector,  Dr. 
Berrian,  refused  his  consent.  On  his 
death  pressure  was  immediately  put  on 
his  successor,  Dr.  Dix,  to  consent  to  the 
sale.  He,  new  to  the  office,  yielded.  The 
park  was  sold  to  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  for  a  freight  depot  and  a  great 
opportunity  to  create  a  much  needed 
public  recreation  ground  for  the  poor  of 
that  part  of  the  city  was  lost.  Dr.  Dix 
has  indicated,  in  his  "History  of  Trinity 
Church,"  how  deeply  he  later  regretted 
this  action,  which  allowed  "the  jugger- 
naut of  commerce"  to  pass  over  what 
should  have  been  the  playground  of  the 
people. 

But  that  very  freight  station  gave 
Trinity  the  opportunity  of  doing  a  new 
and  most  effective  work.  Thousands  of 
teamsters  and  truckmen  past  the  doors 
of  St.  John's  Chapel  every  day.  Here 
was  an  opportunity  to  reach  the  masses 
of  the  people  and  no  one  had  the  vision 
so  much  as  to  give  them  a  cup  of  cold 
water  in  the  name  of  an  Apostle.  The 
teamsters  water  their  horses  at  the 
troughs  in  front  of  the  saloons.  If  they 
want  a  drink  they  must  get  it  in  the 
saloons.   They  must  eat  their  lunches  on 
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their  trucks  or  in  the  saloons.  No  water- 
ing trough  for  horses  stood  in  front  of 
St.  John'-s  Chapel;  no  water  fountain 
was  placed  there.  A  high  iron  fence 
with  closed  gates  shut  the  people  out 
from  the  open  space  within.  No  one 
seems  to  have  thought  that  it  was  the 
Church's  part  to  provide  such  simple 
things  for  the  welfare  of  the  laboring 
men  passing  its  doors  in  crowds  each 
day,  and  within  the  iron  fence  the  doors 
of  the  chapel  were  closed.  The  organ 
never  played  at  noon ;  there  was  never 
any  noonday  preaching  from  its  pulpit. 
Close  at  hand  were  some  of  the  largest 
factories  in  the  city  of  New  York.  No 
one  ever  thought  of  organizing  preach- 
ing missions  there  at  noon  time,  or  of  in- 
viting the  shop  girls  and  the  working 
people  to  come  and  make  themselves  at 
home  in  the  open  space  about  St.  John's, 
nor  of  providing  an  occasional  service 
for  them  in  the  church.  A  little  to  the 
north  was  a  large  Italian  colony.  Many 
of  these  Italians  had  come  to  this  coun- 
try churchless  because  they  were  out  of 
sympathy  with  church  conditions  in  their 
home  land.  No  effort  was  made  to  reach 
them  or  to  minister  to  them. 

Having  allowed  the  chapel  to  sink  to  a 
low  ebb,  the  vestry  proposed  to  abandon 
it  altogether,  and  much  pressure  was  put 
upon  the  rector,  Dr.  Dix,  to  accede  to 
their  desires.  It  was  the  church  in  which 
he  had  been  brought  up,  to  which  he  was 
attached  by  ties  of  personal  love.  Be- 
fore agreeing  to  abandon  the  work  alto- 
gether, he  desired  to  make  one  more 
effort  to  test  its  usefulness.  A  young 
and  energetic  man  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  work  about  eighteen  months  ago. 
The  staff  was  gradually  increast  to  three 
clergymen  and  two  women.  The  work 
grew  rapidly.  The  congregation  doubled 
and  trebled.  Boys'  clubs,  men's  clubs 
and  various  religious  and  social  organi- 
zations for  women  developed.  Rated  by 
communicants,  confirmations,  baptisms 
and  the  like,  the  church  became  once 
more  an  efficient  religious  factor,  with 
still  greater  promise  for  the  future.  It 
dealt,  however,  only  with  poor  people. 
From  the  financial  standpoint  the  returns 
were  extremely  small.  The  church  site 
was  valuable,  and  would  fetch  a  high 
price  for  business  purposes.  After  Dr. 
Dix's  death  the  new  rector  seems  to  have 


yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  business 
end  of  the  vestry,  as  Dr.  Dix  had  yielded 
in  the  matter  of  St.  John's  Park  half  a 
century  before,  and  on  November  9th, 
1908,  the  decision  was  reached  to  close 
the  chapel.  The  announcement  of  this 
action  led  to  protests  from  all  sides. 
Over  a  month  later,  as  a  result  appar- 
ently of  the  outcry  aroused  by  their  ac- 
tion, the  earnest  appeal  of  the  staff  of 
St.  John's  and  the  protest  of  the  congre- 
gation itself,  the  vestry  undertook  to  as- 
certain the  facts  of  the  situation  from 
the  spiritual  side,  and  sent  to  the  Federa- 
tion of  Churches  for  statistics  of  the 
population  of  the  district  and  to  St. 
John's  Chapel  for  statistics  of  the  con- 
gregation to  justify  its  action.  But  with 
the  best  manipulation  the  figures  were 
damning  to  their  claim,  showing  a  con- 
siderable population  in  the  district  for 
which  this  was  the  only  church,  and  an 
active  and  increasing  congregation.  In 
the  old  contest  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  when  the  opponents  of  Trinity 
showed  that  two  or  three  independent 
churches,  with  vastly  smaller  means,  con- 
tributed many  times  more  than  Trinity 
and  its  chapels  for  charitable  and  benevo- 
lent objects,  Trinity  retorted  by  showing 
that  it  presented  more  candidates  for 
confirmation  and  recorded  more  baptisms 
and  had  more  communicants  than  those 
churches.  Judged  by  the  same  standard 
which  Trinity  used  at  that  time,  St. 
John's  under  an  aggressive  leadership 
had  shown  itself  one  of  the  effective 
working  forces  in  the  city.  Its  confirma- 
tions, its  baptisms,  its  communicants,  are 
far  above  the  average,  comparing  favor- 
ably with  the  similar  statistics  of  many 
of  the  larger  churches  in  more  well-to-do 
sections  of  the  city,  not  to  speak  of  Trin- 
ity's own  chapels.  But  Trinity  Corpora- 
tion on  this  occasion  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered only  the  financial  aspect  of  the 
case,  precisely  that  aspect  which,  in  the 
former  controversy,  it  argued  should  not 
be  used  as  a  gauge  of  spiritual  activity. 
Moreover,  having,  without  proper  inves- 
tigation, on  financial  grounds,  decided  to 
abandon  the  work,  it  put  itself  further  in 
the  wrong  by  refusing  to  let  any  one 
else  step  in  and  do  the  work  in  its  stead. 
An  offer  of  a  number  of  representative 
churchmen  to  take  over  St.  John's  Chap- 
el and  carry  on  the  work  was  curtly  re- 
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fused,  and  a  request  on  the  part  of 
the  congregation  for  independence, 
under  the  law  of  1814,  was  similarly  re- 
jected. 

But,  oddly  enough,  Trinity  Corpora- 
tion seems  to  have  overlookt  the  fact 
that  the  members  of  the  congregation  of 
St.  John's  Chapel  are  corporators  of 
Trinity  Church,  entitled  to  vote  for 
wardens  and  vestrymen — so  to  speak, 
stockholders  in  the  Corporation.  Because 
they  were  poor  the  Corporation  seems  to 
have  come  to  think  of  them  as  "mission 
people,"  subsisting  on  its  bounty.  The 
appropriation  granted  for  the  main- 
tenance of  St.  John's  was  counted  as  a 
benevolent  dole  given  to  the  poor;  the 
similar  appropriations  to  the  well-to-do 
congregations  of  Trinity  and  St.  Agnes 
were  regarded  as  their  right.  The  well- 
to-do  congregations  had  representatives 
in  the  Corporation,  the  poor  congregation 
had  none.  In  principle,  the  methods  of 
the  insurance  scandal  were  repeated 
here.  Then  at  last  the  congregation  of 
St.  John's  demanded  its  rights.  Trinity 
had  told  them  that  when  it  closed  St. 
John's  they  might  go  to  St.  Luke's,  a 
mile  away,  and  Trinity  would  graciously 
give  them  a  mission  dole  there.  But  St. 
Luke's  is  a  free  chapel,  under  the  Reli- 
gious Corporations  Act  of  1867,  the 
members  of  which  are  not  entitled  to 
vote.  In  other  words,  Trinity  had  pro- 
posed to  disfranchise  these  corporators 
and  deprive  them  of  their  corporate 
rights,  because  they  were  poor  and  pre- 
sumably ignorant.  They  appealed  to  the 
civil  courts  to  protect  them  from  being 
robbed  of  their  rights,  and  the  court 
granted  a  temporary  injunction  restrain- 
ing Trinity  Corporation  from  closing  St. 
John's.  So  the  matter  stands  at  the  pres- 
ent writing. 

But  outside  of  and  beyond  the  ques- 
tion of  the  closing  of  St.  John's  Chapel, 
there  is  a  bigger  and  a  broader  issue  in- 
volved.  Has  not  the  time  come  when  the 
churchmen  of  New  York,  to  whom  this 
whole  property  was  originally  granted, 
and  the '  community  at  large,  should  de- 
mand that  Trinity  administer  this  trust 
according  to  the  letter  and  the  intention 


of  the  original  law?  Ought  they  not  to 
insist  that  those  representations  under 
which  Trinity  secured  the  charter  of 
1814  should  be  enforced  in  the  spirit  as 
well  as  in  the  letter  ?  And  has  not  the  time 
come  when  they  should  demand  inter- 
ference by  the  Legislature,  methods  of 
moral  suasion  having  proved  ineffective  ? 
Trinity  is  continuing  to  pursue  the  same 
policy  condemned  so  scathingly  by  the 
legislative  committee  of  1856.  By  a  re- 
port just  publisht  it  appears  that  it  holds 
$375,000  in  church  mortgages,  "mort- 
gages upon  that  very  independence 
which  it  was  one  object  of  the  law  of 
1814  to  secure."  Its  productive  property 
has  increased  from  an  assessed  valuation 
of  $1,000,000  to  an  assessed  valuation  of 
$13,500,000  (with  a  real  value  presum- 
ably of  nearer  $30,000,000),  which  prop- 
erty is  now  professedly  and  avowedly 
claimed  and  held  fay  the  Trinity  Corpo- 
ration for  itself  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  dependent  churches  and  chapels  under 
its  own  control,  instead  of  as  a  trust  for 
the  Church,  as  a  means  of  establishing 
independent  churches  to  spread  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ,  which  was  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act  of  1814. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  not  to  pre- 
sent an  arraignment  of  Trinity  Church, 
but  to  recite  certain  facts.  If  I  were  to 
draw  a  moral  from  this  tale  it  is  that,  as 
a  matter  of  common  honesty  and  of  com- 
mon sense,  Trinity  should  revert  to  the 
policy  pursued  by  it  before  1814.  If  it 
would  set  apart  its  chapels  as  independ- 
ent churches,  with  a  reasonable  endow- 
ment ;  if  it  would  divest  itself  of  its  vast 
accumulations  of  wealth  by  creating,  in 
growing  and  in  needy  parts  of  the  city, 
new  and  independent  churches,  it  would 
promote  the  cause  of  Christ  in  this  city 
to  tenfold  greater  advantage  than  it  is 
doing  by  its  present  methods,  and  it 
would  at  once  disarm  that  hostile  criti- 
cism of  the  Church  which  has  been  fos- 
tered and  exaggerated  among  the  masses 
of  the  people  of  this  city  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  one  reli- 
gious corporation,  and  by  the  method  of 
the  administration  of  that  wealth  de- 
scribed in  this  paper. 

Niw  Yokk  City. 


If  you  are  in  sympathy  with  the  conclusions  here 
reached,  write  to  your  Senator  and  Assemblyman,  urging 
some  action  in  this  matter  by  the  Legislature.  Remember 
that  the  Church  has  no  power  in  the  matter,  but  only  the 
Legislature.  As  it  created  this  trust,  so  it  is  the  power 
which  can  modify  or  revoke  the  trust. 


